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Wilson and James Dickinson, came intothis pro- 
vince, on a religious visit to the churches, I 
was present at a mecting they had at Plymouth; 
which, on account of the great gathering of peo- 
ple, was held under the trees. Thomas, in the 
exercise of his gift, ‘was led to treat on several 
subjects, which made great impression on my 
mind at the time, and tended to confirm me in 
the faith I made open profession of. I remem- 
ber, he was led to speak of bringing the ark of 
the Lord from the house of Obededom ; also, the 
festival and sacrifice which he offered to the 
Lord, and his dispensing the bread, flesh, and 
wine to the multitude, to the women as well as 
the men; which he repeated two or three times : 


The first visits I made, were to some of the | from thence inferring the Lord’s influencing fe- 
neighboring meetings, in company. with some of| males as well as men, with Divine authority to 


our friends, and returned at night. Afterwards, 
it became a concern upon my mind to visit Friends 
in Philadelphia, and some other meetings in that 
county, in company with a Friend from Long 
Island. 1 had permission from David Lloyd 
and wife, to go this journey. I also went with 
said Friend into Bucks eounty ; I then returned 
lome, and was diligent in my business when 
there. 

Although the Lord was pleased to crown my 
labors in the ministry with success, and Friends 
everywhere were exceeding kind to me,—yet I 
was not exalted ; being sensible, that of myself 
I could do nothing that tended to good. I there- 
fore found it my business to return to the place 
of waiting, in order to know the further will 
wnd pleasure of my Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

But though I enjoyed satisfaction and peace, 
which the world could not deprive me of, and 
also met with abundance of love and respect 
from Friends and others,—yet, I was not ex- 
empted from the buffettings of satan, both within 
and without; nor from the woe pronounced by 
our Lord against those whom a.l men should 
speak well of. I had outward eremies. who 
waited for my halting; but, blessed be the 
mighty Arm of Power, that supported me through 
all, and preserved my feet from falling into the 
snares which were laid for me. How valuable 
is the light of Christ! How it manifests the 
wiles of sin and satan; even to such a degree, 
that some have reason to say, “ Surely in vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” 

In the year 1714, our worthy friends, Thomas 


|}preach the gospel to the nations. He spake 
largely on the passage respecting the captive 
maid, in relation to her service to her lord and 
master ; and, in a powerful manner, set forth 
the privileges which the true members of the 
| church of Christ enjoy, under his peaceable gov- 
\ernment. He also spake, pruphetically, con- 
cerning the work of sanctification, which some 
were under; saying the Lord would bring the 
faithful through all, to his glory, and the solid 
comfort of the afflicted; although some of these 
might be like David, in the horrible pit, &c. 
This, and divers subjects he mentioned, greatly 
affected me, and reached me in such a munner, 
| that I was much broken ; and [ said in my heart, 
surely all present will be not only convinced, but 
| converted, by the eternal word of God, unto the 
true faith of Christ our Lord, who came to seek 
and to save all who should believe in his pure 
nam:. I thought none could withstand the doe- 
trine preached, it being delivered with great 
power and divine authority, and not as that of. 
the scribes, or hireling priests. 

What made it further remarkable to me, wasy, 
that the F.iend where they dined, insisted on my 
going with them ; which being in my way home, 
I complied with, in fear and trembling. After 
I had sat down in the house, Thomas Wilson 
fixed his eyes on me; which made me conelude 
that he saw something in me that was. wrong. 
Upon which, I arose and went out, beivg much. 
afigeted ; but I heard him say, “ What young 
waman is that? She is like the litth eaptive 
m@ad I have been speaking of to-day. May the 

of my life strengthen her. She will meet 
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with sore trials, but if she is faithful, thé” Lord 
will fit her for his service.” He further remark- 
ed, that he saw the Lord was at work in me for 
good, aud would, in his time, bring me through 
all. These hints have ‘since been of service to 
me, when almost overwhelmed with trouble ; and 
I think should never be forgotten. I do not 
mention them, in ostentation ; but bow, in awful 
reverence, as with my mouth in the dust, ren- 
dering to the great Author of all our mercies, 
adoration and praise : unto him, may it be given 
now and forever. Amen. 

It was in the year 1719, that I came to David 
Lloyd’s ; but I did not travel far abroad until 
the year 1722, when, having the consent of 
Friends, and their certificate for that purpose, 
and between that time, and the year 1725, I ac- 
companied my before-mentioned friend, Elizabeth 
Levis, on a religious visit to Friends in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina; thence we 
returned home. We afterwards went to Barba- 
does, and from thence took shipping and landed 
on Rhode Island. Visited that place, Nantucket, 
New England, Long I[sland, and the Jersies. 
Also our own province ; the counties of New- 
castle, Kent and Sussex, on Delaware ; the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, and again into Vir- 
ginia. 

It was in the year 1726, that we visited Bar- 
badoes. In these journeys and yoyages, we were 


true yoke-fellows, sympathising with each other, 


in and under the various exercises, whether of 
body or mind, which we had to pass through. 

She was sound in the ministry; and, where 
ever we were led, she was of great and good ser- 
vice. always preferred her, for the word’s sake. 
Her conduct out of meetings was exemplary, 
and preached aloud. I must add, she was uo 
busy-body. We meddled not with other people’s 
concerns, either in or out of meeting. She was 
of great service to me; an1 [ hope, the love that 
subsisted between us, when young, will remain 
to each other, forever. Mine is as strong to her 
now, as then; for which, [am thankful to the 
Author of all goodness. 

In the year 1726, I travelled with Abigail 
Bowles, (from Ireland) through the lower coun- 
ties of Delaware, the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, Virginia, Cape May, the Egg Harbours, 
and other parts of New Jersey; and also, through 
Pennsylvania. In these journies, we travelled 
about one thousand seven hundred miles. 

Having had a concern, in the love of Christ, 
for a considerable time, to visit the churches in 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. I acquainted Friends, 
in our parts, with it, and had their concurrence 
and certificate for that purpose. On the 13th 
of the 3d mo. 1727, in company with ous dear 
friend Abigail Bowles, and several others, L went 
on board the ship Dorothy, John Bedford, com. 
mander, bound for Bristol in England. There 
being, for the most part, but little wind, we did 


not leave the capes of: Delaware, till the 20th, 
and on the 27th of the 4th month, landed safe 
at Bristol. During the voyage, we held our 
meetings in the great cabin, when the weather 
permitted. The Lord was graciously pleased to 
own us, with his life-giving presence, to our 
comfort and satisfaction. For which, and all his 
tender mercies and preservation, he shall haye 
the praise, who alone is worthy. 

We were kindly received by Friends at Bristol, 
and lodged at Richard Champion’s. On the 
28th, we rested, and next day, being first-day, | 
was at their Quarterly meeting for worship, for 
the young people. On the 1st of the 5th month, 
I parted with my dear friend, Abigail Bowles, 
she going homeward, in a ship bound for Cork, 
in Ireland, and I stayed at Bristol. 

The 31st of the 6th month, I got to London; 
having meetings almost every day after my land- 
ing, and generally to satisfaction. 1 stayed in 
and about London, visiting meetings and Friends, 
till the 6th and 7th of the month; when I left 
that city, and travelled through divers parts of 
the nation, visiting meetings, as my way opened. 
In which services, the good hand of my great 
Lord and Master was near, and supported me 
under many close trials and deep baptisms. _In- 
deed, I may say, he was pleased at times to far- 
nish his ministers with suitable doctrine for the 
states and conditions of the people; so that many 
were reached, and coufessed to the truth; the 
mouths of gainsayers were stopped,—and the 
upright hearted encouraged to persevere in the 
way of Truth and Rightcousness. It wasa gath- 
ering day, in many places. May the great Lord 
of the harvest so operate on the minds of the peo- 
ple, by his eternal power and spirit, that they 
may become rightly qualified for his work and 
service, to the glury of his name ! 

On the 14th of 2nd mo. 1722, I came to 
Whitehaven, and on the 16th, went on board 
the ship Reserve, John Nicholson, master, bound 
for Dublin, in Ireland, where we arrived safe 
the 18th. I was at most of the meetings of 
Friends, in that kingdom,—had meetings in 
places where no Friends lived, and visited the 
families of Friends in the city of Dublin gener- 
ally. Io many opportunities 1 had both among 
Friends and others, it evidently appeared 
that counsel was unfolded to the people. . 
The doctrine of Truth desvended as the small 
raiu upon the tender grass, whereby many were 
refreshed, and a living greenness appeared. 
Many of those of other societies were tender, 
and well satisfied with the visits; and some 
among them appeared ripe for information re- 
specting Friends’ principles. So that the faith- 
ful had frequent cause to rejoice in the wonder- 
ful condescension and loving kindness of the 
merciful Creator of haaven and earth, from whom 
all good comes. 

On the 19th of the 7th month, 1728, I em- 
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barked from Dublin, and on the 20th, landed who was in company: “ Brother, you white 
safe at Grange, in Lancashire. After I had visit- people, who have barns filled with grain, and 
ed many places in this nation, and spent a con- | large flocks and herds of tame cattle which you 
viderable time in travelling therein, to good sa- | can kill when you please, have not the same op- 
tisfaction, and finding my self clear of further ser- | portunity of knowing that the Great Spirit feeds 
vice in this part of the world, I embarked again his people and gives them their meat in due sea- 
for America; where I arrived the 13th of the son, as we poor Indians have, who are frequently 
12th month, 1730, and was affectionately re- out of provision, and often supplicd in an unex- 
ceived by my kind friends and benefactors, David | pected manner.” 
and Grace Lloyd, and other friends. | Let us remember this poor Indian, and let us 
Soon after my arrival, David Lloyd was taken | not forget, that although some of us may be like 
ill of his last sickness, During which, 1 thought! the rich man of old who had “ much goods laid 
it my duty to attend on him as usual. On the | up for many years,” we can only énjoy them so 
6th of the 2nd month, 1731, he departed this | long as our Father in Heaven sees meet. Let 
life; and [ have reason to belicve our loss was|us remember too that by sharing with, and 
his eternal gain. I may add,—in him I lost a) “‘ measuring lots with others less distinguished 
father, and a sure friend. Whilst he lived, he | than ourselves,” we may double our blessings, be- 
cheerfully supplied me with requisite necessaries, | cause more blessed are they who give than they 
in all the journies I went. He was excmplary | who receive. W. 
in his family ; treating all about him with hu-! Sth mo. 28th, 1855. 
manity, and chosing rather to beloved than feared. 
Ile was diligent in attending meetings for wor- | Compiled for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ship, &c. He allowed those servants, who in-| WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
clined to go to meeting, time to perform that) . (Continued from page 166.) 
necessary duty. After my arrival, [ never lived | Satisfied that there\was no convenient place in 
us a hired servant with David Lloyd, or his| all Kngland in which he could mature his labors, 
widow ; though, at her request, | remained with by publishing a translation of the Scriptures, 
her till [ married, which was in the year 1738. | Tyndale, in the latter part of the year 1528, be- 
(To be continued.) came a voluntary exile, never to return to his 
‘native country. 
| Aided by the donation of ten pounds from the 
We are reminded in many ways that we are benevolent alderman, he quitted his hospitable 
dependant creatures ; that however man may mansion, and sailed for Hamburg, whence he 
value himself upon the abundance of the good proceeded to Saxony to confer with his contem- 
things which he possesses, be these goo things, porary reformers; and there he completed the first 
gifts of intellect, or any of the high endowments | aud most important portion of his work. Luther, 
of mind which are couferred upon him, or be | who had just finished his German version of the 
they of that lower grade which are essential to| New Testament, not only encouraged the pious 
the support of the physical frame; all, all are refugee to proceed with a similar publication in 
lent or given to him for but a little season, and, English, but probably rendered very material 
that for the right use of each, he is accountable. ; assistance toward the expenses of so hazardous 
How do we receive ali these blessings ? when: an undertaking. 
the rains descend making the fruits of the earth | It was at Wyttemburg, that with intense appli- 
grow, ‘giving sced to the sower and bread to, cation and labor, Tyndale completed his transla- 
the eater,” are our hearts raised in gratitude to! tion of the New Testament. In this he was 
the Giver of all good? Ordo we need some-, assisted by his pious friend, the eminently learned 
thing to remind us of our dependance? Do we John Frith, who, with William Roy, acted as his 
need that the early or the latter rain be with-;awmanuensis. The printing of this important 
held to teach us that we cannot cause one drop; work was attended with difficulty. One edition, 
of rain to fall upon the thirsty grouad, any more! probably of 3000, was prepared for general circula- 
than we can “ make one hair white or black ?” | tion; this was followed by a more elegant edition 
The recent plentiful showers which were so grate-| in 4to. with glosses, commenced at Cologne in 
ful, coming as they did, when mortals began to, 1526, and finished at Worms or Wyttemburg. 
feel some anxiety, lest He who tad so often; The types, cuts and ornaments of both these 
“opened his hand and satisfied the desire of| books, are those used by German printers on the 
every living thing,” should now withhold his Rhine. 
blessing, call for the tribute of thankful hearts.; It is worthy of remark, that the printers sup- 
In reflecting upon this subject some expres-| posed that this English New Testament was 
sions of an Indian chief were brought to mind, | translated from Luther, which has probably given 
who in a wintry season when game was so scarce, | rise to the supposition that Tyndale’s version was 
that he and a few others were reduced almost to} not made from the Greek. Lutheran was then 
starvation, spoke to this effect toa white man|a general term of reproach. The zeal of the 
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monks to keep the people in ignorance, led them 
to assert, that these heretical Lutherans had in- 
vented two new languages, which they called 
Hebrew and Greek*—that all who studied 
Hebrew became Jews—that the New Testament 
was a modern invention by Luther; so that 
every translation, however faithfully rendered 
from the Greek, was called Luther’s New Testa- 
ment. Tyndale would have found it impracticable 
to translate it from the German, but exceedingly 
easy to render it from the Greek with which he 
had been familiar from his youth. A careful 
comparison of the text with the Greek, the vulgate 
Latin and Luther’s German, will fully prove that 
it is translated faithfully from the Greek, al- 
though there can be no doubt that he availed 
himself, in revising his labors, of every aid within 
his reach. He might also have been assisted by 
conferring with the German Reformers on dif- 
ficult passages, as any wise man would have done 
under similar circumstances; but he never 
deviated from his conscientious idea of the mean- 
ing of the Greek text, to please any man or party. 

No sooner was this volume published, than the 
most extraordinary efforts were made to exter- 
minate it. 
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him the books, saying, I shall get money of him for 
these books, to bring myself out of debt. And 
the overplus of the money that shall remain to me, 
shall make me more studious to correct the said 
New Testament, and so newly to imprint the 
same. And so forward went the bargain, the 
Bishop had the books, Packington the thanks, 
and Tyndale had the money.” Afterwards, 
more New Testaments came thick and threefold 
into England. Sir Thomas More questioned 
George Constantine, a prisoner for heresy, how 
Tyndale and his friends were supported ; and he 
frankly told the Lord Chancellor, “It is the 
Bishop of London that hath holpen us, for he 
hath bestowed among us a great deal of money 
in New Testaments to burn them, and that hath 
been, and yet is, our only succor and comfort.” 

Awful were the torments inflicted upon those 
who, in disobedience to the proclamation, dared 
to read this proscribed book. An aged laborer, 
father Harding, was seen reading by a woud side, 
while his more fashionable neighbors were gone 
to hear mass. His house was broken open, and 
under the flooring boards were discovered Eng- 
lish books of the Scriptures: the poor old man 


Near the close of the year 1526,| was hurried to prison, and thence to the stake, 


Tonstall, Bishcp of London, issued an injunction | where he was brutally treated, and his body 
or prohibition against the New Testament in Eng- | burnt to ashes. 


lish. ‘* Wherefore, we, understanding by the | 


report of divers credible persons, and also by the 
evident appearance of the matter, that many 


children of iniquity, maintainers of Luther’s 
sect, blinded through extreme wickedness, wan- 
dering from the way of truth, and the Catholic 
faith, craftily have translated the New Testament 
into our English tongue, intermedling therewith 
many heretical articles and erroneous opinions, | 
pernicious and offensive; seducing the simple | 
people, attempting by their wicked and perverse 

interpretations, to prophanate the majesty of the 

Scripture, which hitherto have remained undefiled, 

and craftily to abuse the most Holy Word of 
God, and the true sense of the same. * * * 

Wherefore we command, that within thirty days, 

under pain of excommunication and incurring 

the suspicion of heresy, they do bring in and 

deliver to our Vicar-General, all and singular such 

books as contain the translation of the New 

Testament in the English tongue.” 

Not cvntent with calling in these dreaded 
volumes, the Bishop attempted a wholesale de- 
struction of them by a stratagem, in which he 
singularly outwitted himself. Being acquainted 
with a merchant named Packington, who was on 
friendly terms with Tyndale, he employed him 
to buy all the copies of the English Testament. 
Hall says, in his ‘Chronicle,’ “Tyndale sold 


_ *Sir Thomas More relates a curious instance of the 
ignorance of a learned monk: “A learned priest 
throughout all the gospels scraped ont devil and wrote 
Jesus Christ, because he thought the devil’s name was 
not meet to stand in so good a place.” 


The rigor with which these books were sup. 
pressed, would naturally excite a strong desire to 
possess them. It was also calculated to awaken 
an intense interest in examining their contents 


Imminent danger attending the enjoyment of 
| religious observances, had a tendency to exalt the 


mind to the happiest state of feeling which those 
privileges are capable of producing. Such must 
lave been the case with poor old Harding, who 
had been imprisoned sume years before on the 
charge of heresy, and knew that there was no 
mercy exteuded to a second offence. 

Tyndale frequently adverts to the burning of 
the New Testament, and he anticipated with pious 
resignation the fiery test by which his faith was 
to be tried. ‘Some man will ask peradventure, 
why I take the labor to make this work, in so 
much. as they will burn it, since they burnt the 
gospel. I answer, in burning the New Testament 
they did vone other things than I looked for, no 
more shail they do, if they burn me also, if it 
be God’s will, it shall be so.” 

In 1529, having finished his translation of the 
first books of the Old Testament, Tyndale com- 
menced the publication of them in separate tracts, 
ornamented with wood-cuts, and accompanied 
with notes, which gave great offence to the 
clergy. When the manuscript of the book of 
Deuteronomy was ready for the press, thus com- 
pleting the Pentateuch, he was visited with a 
heavy calamity. Intending to print the fifth 
book of Moses at Hamburgh, he, on his way 
thither, suffered shipwreck on the coast of Hol- 
land, and lost his books, money and manuscript; 
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his life was saved, for in the goodness of God, | 
he was not wrecked on the English cvast, where, | 
if the sea had spared him, a Smithfield fire would | 
probably have burot him. He continued his | 
journey, and being joined by Coverdale, they 

again translated the book of Deuteronomy, and | 
assisted by a pious lady, named Van Emmerson, 

it was printed ; he thus completed the first por- 

tion of the Old Testument in 1530. At Ham- 

burgh, the same Providence which had preserved 

him in shipwreck, armed his body against the 

pestilence. Fuller, says, “They went through 

the work in safety, while the sweating sickness 

swent away thousands in the city with a general 

mortality; as if the useful sweating of their 
brains were a preservative against the hurtful 

sweating of their bodies. And, indeed, close 

application to a lawful calling is the best antidote 

against a public infection.”” This is the only 

portion of the Old or New Testament in which 

Tyndale and Coverdale assisted each other. 

Many of these tracts are now lost, and pro- 
bably may never be agair recovered. The great 
object which he endeavors to illustrate through 
all his works, is the important difference between 
the Old and the New Testaments or Covenants. 
The former dispensation, pointing by signs and 
ceremonies to the latter, in which a spiritual but 
sublime simplicity of worship takes the place of 
outward pomp and splendor. He was severe on 
those ceremonies the inventions of men, alike 
at variance with revelation and reason, by which 
religion was made to consist in bodily motions— 
howling —pattering—crecping—crossing, Xe. Xe. , 
His great object was to place the soul before its 
Crestor to worship him in spirit and in truth— 
well knowing that the result of such intercourse 
must be a blameless and useful life of active | 
benevolence. Deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of religious principles, he gave up none of 
his pre-conceived opivions until satisfied by 
divine truth that they were wrong. ‘His was the | 
gradual emancipation of a spirit determined, | 
fearless of all consequences, to try all thiugs, and | 
hold fast that which is good. 

While many men of distinguished talent and | 
piety have advocated the imposition of ceremo- | 
nies, creeds and confessions, they appear to others, 
fraught with unmingled evil; their effects are 
intolerance, bigotry and persecution to those 
who cannot conscienstiously conform, and hypo- 
crisy in those who subscribe to them merely for 
place or lucre. 


| 


(To be continued.) 


Scraps apout CouraGcE.—“ Have you the 
courage to hear what your enemies say of you; 
they are secrets worth knowing for the most part; 
stories founded on facts.” 

“‘ Have the courage to say no, when you think 
you are right, though all around you should wish 
you to say yes.” 
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Extracts from a speech of Eli K. Price of Phila- 
delphia, in the Senate of Pennsylvania, on the 
Bill to restrain the sale of Intoxicating Liquors, 
delivered 4th mo. 6th and 7th, 1855. 

[Continued from page 172.) 

Thus the actual expenditure of money out of 
the pockets of the people of England averages, 
according to this testimony, £75,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum ; nearly nine times the amount 
of our State debt in each year; the whele debt 
of this Commonwealth; all wasted, all worse 
than wasted, all carrying on the work of destruc- 
tion of the people ; and in itg consequences, in 
the expenses incurred in watching, arresting, 
eonvicting, transporting, and confining the crimi- 
nals, amounting to double that sum; in each 
year nearly twenty times the debt of the Com- 
monwealth, which hangs upon us to be paid in 
all perpetuity, and which we yet look upon as a 
great burden, grievous to be borne. In each 
year that people, inhabiting islands but little 
larger than this State, pay and lose by perni- 
cious drinks nearly twenty times the amount of 
our State debt. Conceive of that amount saved 
and yearly added to the comforts and wealth of 
Great Britain, how infinitely would be increased 
her prosperity and happiness! Here is a warn- 
ing, an appalling warning, speaking to us most 
emphatically, not to travel in their downward 
footsteps,—admonishing us, while our nation is 
yet young, while our habits are yet unfixed and 
unconfirmed in the English national vice, to in- 
terpose and arrest the destructive flood of liquors, 
that there incessantly flows to destroy the 
people, 

I saw everywhere there the evidence of its 
undermining operations, wasting the health of 
the people, and sapping the strength of the 
nation ; and I am sure I perceived it to be the 
cause of infirmity, where the British people most 
feel—mozt intensely feel—the power of the 
nation to have been impaired, at a time and a 
juncture which needs all its strength to cope 
with a great foreign adversary. I said yester- 
day that British statesmen were loath to let go 
the duties and excise income derived from the 
importation and consumption of wines and liquors. 
They are so immense that they feel they dare 
not suddenly let them go. I have stated before 
that two of the London breweries paid to the 
government, in the shape of excise, nearly two 
millions of dollors perannum. These, however, 
give but an indication of the total amount of 
revenue derived from the article of drink. You 
must judge of the magnitude of the whole from 
these two instances. They are reluctant to let 
that revenue go, for with their immense debt, 
now amounting to nearly a thousand millions 
sterling, they feel that they cannot let it go, 
without endangering the national credit. But 
what is the result of that miscalculating states- 
manship? There is now visited on that nation 
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a signal and calamitous retribution. They could | 
not spare that revenue derived from intoxicating | 
liquor, because they could not send their fleets | 
and armies to the scene of warfare without it, 
forgetting that the same cause would paralyze | 
the strength of these armaments. 
tors overlooked the fatally damaging effect to 
result to the national strength from the sale of 
the liquors that produced the outfitting revenue. 
But the British people now see, and feel it in- 
tensely. The national pride is humbled, and 
not without apparent reason, in a great measure, 
from the evils which they have allowed to grow 
until they have sapped the energy of the nation. 
Travellers tell us that there is a marked contrast 


that the former is distinguished by the heaps of 
bottles which have been exhausted of their 


Their ances- | 


‘home I am evnsidered a practical man, 


| some knowledge of business and mankind ; and 
between the cleanliness, health and orderly habits | 


of the British camp and that of her allies, and | 





liquors, telling the tale cf the work they have 


done. | 
There is contained, also, in this book of testi- | 


mony, reported to the British Parliament, the | 
evidences of evils comparatively unperceived and | 

unfelt by that nation, which have become, from | 

length of use and abuse inveterate, more destruc- | 
tive than pestilence or war. ‘There are daily, 
every day of the year, and every year, perishing 
in the realm of Great Britain, more people from 
the single cause of intemperance, than during the 
past year have perished before Sebastopol. We | 
see the dreadful calamity and sacrifice of life 
there, because the eye of that nation and of all 
nations is fixed upon it, from the momentous | 
national importance of the lives there gathered, 
and are shocked and appalled ; but heed not an | 
equal amount of misery; and death that is so si- | 
lently taking place within the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and to which the people have become | 

callous by long familiarity. But nothing strikes | 
the stranger with so much horror as the exhibi- | 

tions he witnesses there of human misery, arising | 





from this all-pervasive vice of that nation. There, 


where countless numbers of the victims of intem- | 
perance drag on a miserable existence, on the | 
confines and within the limits of poverty, starva- | 
tion, and crime, daily advancing in their suicidal | 
work to a greater extreme of misery and destitu-| 
tion, and daily dropping into their graves. 
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| engaged in keeping places for the retail of liquors 
turn to productive employments, and become 
useful producers in the community, ‘increasing 
the food, raiment, and articles of utility needed 
by mankind. The residue continuing to keep 
hotels and places of refreshment, will from the 
reduced numbers have an adequate custom from 
those who seek their accommodations for food and 
lodgings, and drinks that are not intoxicating, 
and if existing prices be nct sufficient for these 
let them raise them, and the community will be 
infinitely the gainers by the change. 

Take this not as a chimerical suggestion. At 
having 


I venture to say that, if in that line, [ could start 
in Philadelphia a temperance hotel or house of 


‘refreshment with more profit than is obtained 
| from the sale of liquors, and when I had madea 


fortune I would make the good will of the estab- 
lishment worth another fortune ; for | would not 
have killed my customers by drink, but have 
them all in life, except those dying in the course 
| of nature or by other disease than that of drunk- 
enness, to continue their patronage and recom- 
mend me to others, and my establishment to a 
succeeding generation. 

I would give the people upon call at the 
cheapest rates good and wholesome food, tea, 
chocolate and coffee from the genuine article,— 
mineral-water, lemonade, ice water, ice cream, 
and reading of all useful kinds in abundance; 


and perhaps add thereto the attraction of music. 


Thus the people would be refreshed in body and 


‘mind, get the worth of their money, and certuin- 
ly receive no injury in constitution or reputa- 


tion. 

I speak thus not from the suggestion of fancy, 
but with the proof before me of what has been 
done. In the testimony given to the British 
' Parliament it is thus contained, in regard to such 
a house of refreshment in London. 

Question. “ Have you observed the other 
places of resort where people go for refreshment, 
‘as to the mode in which they are conducted, such 
as Coffee shops ?” 

Answer. (Witness J. Balfour.) “I cannot 
call to recollection how long the coffee shops 
have been estabished. I have paid attention to 


This bill will leave a!l those in the manufac- | Coffee houses for the last twenty-five years. I 





ture of malt and spirituous liquors ample time | visited Coffee houses of all grades from the very 
gradually to reduce their production to the first. There is one which I conceive to be the 
measure of the reduced consumption ; while those | first Coffee house in the metropolis. The man 
who take liceuses have a length of time conceded who established it has retired, having made a 
to them. But so far as they shall make a sacri- | | very good fortune ; he established it with very 
fice, let them do it on the principle that the in- | great spirit. He was a tailor, and he undertook 
dividual advantage must be made to yield to the to supply the working classes with a good meal 
requirement of the general good. and the best coffee ; I say a good meal, because 
But it is not so complete a sacrifice of the some of the Coffee ‘shops sell very bad articles, 
business of those engaged in the sale or manu- not coffee at all, nor tea at all. a 
facture of liquors as the objectors would seem to But this man wanted to sell a good siti and 
have us to believe. Leta due proportion now to supply a good fund of literature. If you go 
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into that house you can procure a good cup of 
coffee and a loaf of bread and butter at 3} pence. 
You can have a plate of meat for 3} pence; I 
would not wish for better meat, nor could I have 
it better cooked in my own house. You can 
read all the leading periodicals of the day from 
the Quarterly Review to penny publications, the 
French papers, German papers, and the Italian 
papers. The man who kept that house paid four 
hundred pounds odd a year for publications.” 
P. 75. 

Three pence half-penny, or seven cents for a 
good and wholesome meal, and the range of 


been the chief minister of the king or ruler of 
Foutah. Here Moreau was educated, that is, 
he was taught to read the Koran (his tribe being 
Mohammedanas, ) to recite certain forms of prayer, 
and the knowledge of the simpler forms of arith- 
metic. So apt was he to learn, that he was soon 
promoted to a mastership, and for ten years 
taught the youth of his tribe all that they were 
wont to be taught, which was for the most part, 
lessons from the Koran. Those barbarians did 
not think, like the more enlightened States, of 
excluding their sacred books from their schools. 

After teaching for many years, Moreau re- 


$2000 worth of news and literature from ail \ solved to abandon this pursuit, and become a 


parts of the world! Much better this than a glass 
of brandy, gin, or wine! Yet this liberal and 
enterprising caterer for the public retired with a 
fortune. He was a benefactor to the community, 
not a destroyer of the people. He deserved his 


| ton cloths, Xe. 


| trader, the chief articles of trade being salt, cot- 
| While engaged in trade, some 
‘events occurred, which he is very reluctant to 
refer to, but which resulted in his being sold into 


|Slavery. He was brought down tothe coast, ship- 


fortune, and is entitled to the praise and grati- | ped for America, in compgny with only two who 


tude of men. He gave the weary way-farer and 
wanderer rest and refreshment for body and 
wind, that hurt not his health, left no sting of 
repentance, confirmed uo fatal appetite. He did 
good, only good, unalloyed good. 


‘To be concluded next week.) 





The subjoined narrative is taken from one of 
our exchange papers. 


‘UNCLE MOREAU.” 
BY M.- B. GRIER. 


The town of Wilmington, though of much 
commercial importance tothe good State of North 
Carolina, cannot boast of many notable person- 
ages, and is wofully destitute of ‘lions.’ Per- 


haps it may strike some strangely, and others | 


increduously, that many persons inquire with 
most apparent interest, or at least curiosity, after 


the venerable colored man, whose name stands | 
The reason of this | 


at the head of this article. 


we will attempt to disclose by a short sketch of 
his life. 


“ ‘Uncle Moreau’ is now well stricken in years, 


being, according to his own account, eighty-four | 


years of age. He was born in eastern Afriea, 
upon the banks of the Senegal river. His name 
originally was Umeroh. His family belonged 
to the tribe of Foolahs, whose chief city was 
Foutah. 

The story that he was by birth a prince of his 
tribe, is unfounded. His father seems to have 
been a man of considerable wealth, owning as 
many as seventy slav-s, and living upon the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. The tribes living in East- 
ern Africa are engaged almost incessantly in 
predatory warfare, and in one of these wars the 
father of Moreau was killed. This occurred 
when he was about five years old, and the whole 
family were immediately taken by an uncle to 
the town of Foutah. This uncle appears to have 


_ could speak the same language, and was landed at 
| Charleston in 1807, just a year previous to the 
final abolition of the slave trade. He was soon 
| sold to a citizen of Charleston who treated him 
| with great kindness, but who, unfortunately for 
| Moreau, died in a short time. He was then 
| sold to one who proved to be a harsh, crael mas- 
‘ter, exacting from him labor which he had not 
|the strength to perform. From him Moreau 
found means to escare, and after wandering near- 
‘ly over the State of South Carolina, was found 
| near Fayetteville, in this State. Here he was 
| taken up as a runaway, and placed in the jail. 
| Knowing nothing of the language as yet, he 
could not tell who he was, or where he was from, 
| but finding some coals in the.ashes, he filled the 
| walls of his room with pitcous petitions to be 
released, all written in the Arabic language. 
The strange characters, so elegantly and correct- 
ly written by a runaway slave, soon attracted at- 
tention, and many of the citizens of the towa 
visited the jail to see him. 

Through the agency of the Sheriff of Cumber- 
land county, the ease of Moreau was brought to 
the notice of Gen. James Owen, of Bladen coun- 
ty, a gentleman well known throughout this 
Commonwealth, for his public services, and 
always known as a man of gencrous and humane 
|impulses. Ile took Moreau out of jail, becom- 
ing security for his forthcoming, if called for, 
and carried him with him to his plantation in 
Bladen county. For a long time his wishes 
were baffled by the measures and the cupidity 
ofa man who had bought the runaway at a 
small price from his former master, until at last 
he was able to cbtain legal possession of him, 
greatly to the joy of Moreau. Since then, for 
more than forty years, he has been a trusted and 
indulged servant. 

At the time of his purchase by Gen. Owen, 
Moreau, was a staunch Mohammedan, and the 
first year, at least, kept the fast of Rhamadan 


| 
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with great strictness. Through the kindness of 
some friend, an English translation of the Koran 
was procured for him, and read to him, often 
with portions of the Bible. Gradually he seemed 
to lose his interest in the Koran, and to show 
more interest in the Sacred Scriptures, until he 
finally gave up his faith in Mohammed, and 
became a believer in Jesus Christ. He was 
baptized by Dr. Snodgrass, of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Fayetteville, and received into the 
Church. Since that time he has been trans- 
ferred to the Presbyterian Church in. Wilming- 
ton, of which he has long been a consistent and 
worthy member. There are few Sabbaths in 
the year in which he is absent from the house 
of worship 



























































the language with great facility, and translating 
it with ease. His pronunciation of the Arabic 
is remarkably fine. An eminent Virginia scholar 


























guished savant of the University of Halle. His 
translations are somewhat imperfect, as he never 
mastered the English language, but they are 
often very striking. We remember once hear- 
ing him read and translate the twenty-third 
psalm, and shall never forget the earnestness and 
fervor which shonein the old man’s countenance, 
as he read of the going down into the dark 
valley, and using his own broken English, said, 
‘Me no fear, Master’s with me there.’ There 
were signs in his countenance, and in his voice, 
that he knew not only the words, but felt the 
blessed power of the truth they contained. 

“‘ Moreau has never expressed any wish to re- 
turn to Africa. Indeed, he has always mani- 
fested a great aversion to it when proposed, 
changing the subject as soon as possible. When 
Dr. Jonas King, now of Greece, returned to this 
country from the East, he was introduced in 
Fayetteville to Moreau. Gen. Owen observed 
an evident reluctance on the part of the old man 
to converse with Dr. King. After some time he 
ascertained that the only reason of his reluctance 
was his fear that one who talked so well in 
Arabic might have been sent by bis own coun- 
trymen to reclaim him, and carry him again over 
the sea. After his fears were removed, he con- 
versed with Dr. King with great readiness ani 
delight. 

“ He now regards his expatriation as a great 
Providential favor. ‘His coming to this coun- 
try,’ as he remarked to the writer, ‘was all for 
good.” Mohammedanism has been supplanted 
in his heart by the better faith in Christ Jesus, 
and in the midst of a Christian family, where he 
is kindly watched over, and in the midst ofa 
Church which honors him for his consistent piety, 
he is gradually going down to that dark valley, 
in which his own firm hope is, that he will be 
supported and led by the band of the Great 
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“* Uncle Moreau is an Arabic scholar, reading | 


said, not long since, that he read it more beauti- | 
fully than avy one he ever heard, save a distin- 





Master, and from§which he will emerge in thé 
brightness of the perfect day.” 
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PROSELYTISM.—The word prose/yte, in its ori- 
‘ginal and simplest sense, means, “to come or 
| bring over.” It is used with reference as well 

to political as to religious subjects. 

| In religious concerns it is applied to a change 
| from one profession of religion to another. It 
; has no necessary relation to that change of heart, 
which is the effect of the divine operation, where- 
by the soul isturned “from darkness to light, 
and from the power of satan unto God.” Even 
under the Jewish economy, proselytism had no 
necessary connection with real conversion to re- 
ligion, as is evident from the language of our 
Lord, when he said, “Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, 
ye make him two fold more the child of hell 
than yourselves.” By this declaration of Christ 
it appears that proselytism is so far from imply- 
ing a conversion from darkness to light, from 
error to truth, that it may apply to a change 
from one state of wickedness to another that is 
“two fold more” deplorable. 

So far as we may judge of the Society of 
Friends from its history, as well as from its prac- 
tice, it has been remarkable for its disconnection 
with the spirit of proselytism. This is evinced 
in many ways. The professors of religion be- 
longing to other Christian societies, seldom or 
never appear reluctant to join us in the exercise 
of divine worship, from any fear that we shall 
| make an attempt to bring them over to our pro- 
Sesion or form of religious communion. They 
| place their children at our boarding schools and 
| other seminaries of learning, where the rules of 

these institutions require that all the pupils shall 
attend our meetings for worship, and this they 
do without any fear that their children will be 
proselyted to Quakerism. In all its efforts for 
the civilization and improvement of the Indians 
| of our country, the Society, though it has pursued 
with unwavering perseverance its labors to im- 
prove their minds, and prepare them for the re- 
ception of Christianity, yet it fever built a meet- 
ing house among them, nor used other means to 
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proselyte them to its particular form of religious 
faith or worship. 

The true cause for these phenomena is, that 
the Society of Friends, at least such of them as 
have united in the principles and followed in 
the practice of George Fox and our primitive 
Friends, have never entertained a spirit of prose- 
lytism, nor sought te gain the people over to 
their form of Reliyion. This is not the object, 
nor does it enter into the views of the true 
Quaker. His aims, in the fulness of gospel love, 
are infinitely higher. They are, to bring unto 
Christ, the Saviour of the soul; “ the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God ;”—to “Christ with- 
in,” a present redeemer ; who is come, and now 
to be known in man, putting an “end to sin,” 
and “ finishing transgression.” His ministry, 
like that of George Fox, is to announce the glo. 
rious truth that ‘Christ has come to teach the 
people himself :” and when he has fulfilled this 
mission, and been an iustrument in the Divine 
hand to bring individuals, or communities, to 
this heavenly Teacher, the great object of all 
outward ministry is attained. There he leaves 
them, without carefulness, as to what form of 
religion they may adopt, or what society they 
may join, knowing assuredly that, as they fol- 
low that divine instructor, he will “ guide them 
into all truth,” and keep them safe unto the end. 

Whilst the Society and its ministers, with un- 
paralleled industry and self sacrifice, have held 
up to the world the great truths of the gospel, 
they have been as remarkable for an utter re- 
nunciation of the se/fish spirit of proselytism. 
The true Quaker knows that the strength of his 
church does not consist in the multiplicity of its 
members. Ile knows that having many, it may 
be weak, and having few, it may be strong. He 
knows that the secret of its power lies in the 
individual integrity of its parts, their devotion 
and faithfulness ; and that it can never fall but 
by an apostacy from its own principles, by trea- 
son against itself. 


Marrigep,—On the 24th ult., according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Tuomas S. Fourke, 
of Gwynedd, to Passe W. Suoemaxer, of Upper 
Dublin, both of Montgomery Co., Pa. 


—, According to the order of Friends, at 
Whitewater, Richmond, Ind., Jesse §.Witson, son 
of William and Elizabeth Wilson, of Loudon Co., 
Va., to Resecca D., daughter of Benjamin and 
Emily L. Stratton, of. the former place. 
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Diep,—On the morning of the 11th ult., after a 
long illness, which she bore with Christian pa- 
tience, Exiza R., wife of David Wilson, aged 48 
years, 4 months and 24 i Her remains were 
interred in Friends’ burial ground, at Hockessin, 
Delaware, on the first day of the week following 
attended by a large concourse of friends and 
| neighbors, after which a solemn meeting was held. 
, On the 30th alt., at Avondale, of conges- 
| tion of the lungs, Mary M. Exticortt, wife of Thos. 
Ellicott, a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 

| ing, Chester Co., Pa., in the 77th year of her age. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following little tribute to the memory of 
our friend Jobn Jackson was particularly plea- 
sant to me, coming from the pen of one who has 
shared the labor of love which he so assiduously 
bestowed upon those under his care, not only 
for their present but future good. And as many 
of the youthful readers of the Intelligencer may 
have also been “ Sharon Scholars,”’ it is offered 
for insertion with the belief that it will meet 
with a response in the minds of such; and by 
way of stimulus to all would add, “‘ They mourn 
the dead, who live as he desired.” 


ON THE DEATH OF JOIIN JACKSON. 


The announcement of the death of John 
| Jackson has been received by many with feel- 
ings of the deepest emotion. We can scarcely 
realize that the last sad scene is over, and his 
dear remains have been curried over the ground 
so often pressed by his footsteps, when on er- 
rands of mercy. Truly, indeed, a good man has 
been called from our midst, and passed from 
works to rewards. When (what the world calls) 
a great man dies, ’tis customary to erect a 
monument with his name inscribed thereon, lest 
he be forgotten ; when a good man takes his de- 
parture, as in the present instance, this is un- 
necessary. He built his own monument—and 
| tis engraven on the hearts of all that knew 
| him—by his Christian charity, strong love of 
ithe truth, and good example both in word and 
deed. Yes, we will remember him, but will we 
remember also the lessons he taught us? 
Methinks I see him now taking his seat 
| among us, as was his wont each sabbath even- 
| ing, at the assembling of the household board to 
worship; and though the countenances of some 
wore a darker hue than others, it mattered not 
to him—all were alike welcome, for he was no 
respecter of persons. At such times he would 
address us, with all that persuasive eloquence 
for which he was so remarkable, striving to 
instil into our minds the beauty of holiness, and 
the necessity of that self-denial which teaches 
love to God and love to man; or appearing in 
supplication, he would offer up the most fervent 
aspirations unto the Giver of all good, that he 
would preserve us from temptation to evil, and 
lead us in the way he would have us to go. 
Many of us looked upon those hours as among 
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the happiest of our lives, and felt that it was;on Fourth day evening next, the 13th inst., at 8 
good for us to be there. o’clock. Jacos M. Etuis, 

As a Teacher, few were beloved like him— Philada., 6th mo. 9th, 1855. Clerk. 
indeed we almost reverenced him; we even loved 


his old white hat, and often stole it from its ac- 
customed place in the window and put it on our 
heads, that when he came to reach for it, we 
might receive a pleasant look or a kind word. | 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
of Women Friends, held in Philadelphia, by 
adjournments, from the 14th of the Fifth month 
to the 18th of the same inclusive, 1855. 





will mention one of the many little incidents! Reports were received from all the Quarterly 
that occurred whilst I was one of the members | Meetings, constituting this Yearly Meeting, also 
of his family. “Iwas on a very stormy sabbath | from Fishing creek Half Year’s Meeting. The 
morning, the rain and sleet rendering it almost | representatives being called, were all present ex- 
impossible to turn out, that a man humble in cepting eight; for the absence of six, sufficient 
appearance, and seeming no stranger to the ills! excuses were rendered. 

of life, called at Sharon, and inquired for the 


Minutes for Women Friends in attendance 
Minister. 


“Uncle John” made his appearance, | from other Yearly Meetings, were read, viz: For 
when he stated that he was a stranger, I think | Rachel W. Barker, a minister, from Oswego 
from Ireland, and had recently removed with! Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Rebecea Price, a min- 
his family near Darby. One of his children | jster, from Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Md. 
having died the day previous, he wisbed our | Lydia Jeffries, an elder, from Baltimore Monthly 
preceptor to come and preach the funeral sermon, | Meeting, Md., for the western district, and one 
expecting to pay him for the service. ‘Uncle for Elizabeth 8. Brooks; a minister, from Blue 
John’”’ tried to explain to him that he never made | River Monthly, endorsed by Blue river Quarter. 
appointments to preach, nor received money as | ly Meeting, Indiana. 

a recompense for so doing, but promised to at-| Epistles from our sisters at their Yearly 
tend the funeral. In the afternoon, he took his | Meetings of Ohio, Indiana, New York, Genéssee 
umbrella, and walked amid the storm to the | and Baltimore, were read to our comfort and 
place designated; and we were afterwards told, | edification, enconraging us to dwell low, as at 
preached a powerful sermon. Though we shall | the feet of our Divine Master, where we will be 
never again see those kind looks that are 80 | preserved in a state of watchfulness unto prayer; 
deeply engraven on our hearts, is it not comfort- | that thus we may, in the unity of the spirit and 
ing to feel assured he has gone home—a home | bond of peace, evince renewed faithfulness and 
in heaven—what a blessed thought! where the | increasing harmony in supporting our noble tes- 
redeemed are safe from suffering, and more, from timonies, and in exalting the standard of trath 
temptation, and where his tender spirit will be and righteousness before an observing world. 
no more grieved for the sins and sufferings of | To essay replies to these epistles, as way may 
his fellow man. Deeply indeed do we sympa- | open, a committee was appointed. 

thize with his afflicted wife and children in their | The representatives were desired to confer to- 
great loss; but there is One that has promised gether, at the rise of the meeting, that they may 
he will be a father to the fatherless, and a hus- | be prepared to propose this afternoon suitable 
band to the widow; will he not take them under | Friends to scrve as clerk and assistant clerk the 
his especial care ? | present year. 

‘€ So, from the field of labor thou art gone 

To thy reward,—like him who putteth off 

His outer garment, at the noontide hour, 
To take a quiet sleep. Thy zeal hath run 


Its course untiring, and thy quickened love, 
Where’er thy Master pointed, joy’d to go. 


Afternoon. 

The representatives reported, they were united 
\in proposing Mary S. Lippincott fer clerk, and 
Mary S. Michener for assistant clerk. Who 

os ee | being : red, were inted to the service. 
Amid thy faithful toil, His summons came, ae troop oe “ppos un cabot of Mila. 

Warning thee home;—and thou did’st loose thy heart} _ +/€ minute of last year on the subjec ut 
From thy fond flock, and from affection’s bonds, tion and Libraries was read; and the standing 
And from thy blessed children’s warm embrace, Committee produced the following satisfactory 
With smiles and songs of praise. report, which afforded encouragement to believe 
re there is an increasing concern amongst Friends 

Would blindly keep thee in this vale of tears, | Ss a f tl it alee 
Farewell! It is a glorious flight for faith | on the important subject of the guarded educa- 
‘tion of our children, and in providing suitable 


To trace thy upward path, above this clime 
Of change and storm. We will remember thee books accessible to all our members. 


At thy turf bed,—and, ’mid the twilight hour 
Of solemn music, when the buried friend 
Comes back so visibly, and seems to fill 
The vacant chair, our speech shall be of thee.” | 


A SHaron Scuonar. 


| Report from the Committee on Education and 
Libraries, to Philada. Yearly Meeting of Wo- 
men Friends 

We inform that the importants subjects com- 
The Committee of Management of the Library mitted to our trust, have continued to claim our 
Association of Friends will hold a Stated Meeting | interest and attention. 
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Since last report, another school has been es- | 


rage their attendance at schools, and furnish 


tablished for the accommodation of Friends’ | books and comfortable clothing where needed. 


children, in a neighborhood where heretofore | 


there has been none, within an available dis- 


tance. This has been in successful operation | 
dusting the past winter. The one established | 


last year has becn continued, and the benefits | 
arising from it, are also apparent. They are | 
both free schools for the children of Friends, 

and are dependant for support, upon a small fund 


belonging to the Southern Quarterly Meeting. 
We mention this fact, as an encouragement to 
Friends of other quarters, where there are funds 


equally available for educational purposes, and | 


which if rightly applied, would do much toward 
promoting the guarded education of our youth. 


We also inform that $5250, the amount on | 


hand toward educating young women who wish- 
cd to become teachers, has been expended under 


the direction of the committee in the futherance | 


of the object in view. After this fund was ex- 
hausted, we received another application for as- 
sistance, and feeling the importance of the query, 
“Do Friends’ children freely partake of learning 
to fit them for business 2” we raised, by volun- 
tary ecutribution, $54, and the odvente ges of a 
good school are now being enjoyed by this appli- 
cant. 

But while we believe that-we have done what 
we could, we feel that it is due to the Yearly 
Meeting and to its committee, to state that the 
several concerns under care cannot be efficiently 
carried on, unless the requisite means be fur- 
nished by the Yearly Mecting. 

Only $662 have been handed us the past 
year, for the purchase of books. Our stock has 
been somewhat increased by donations, and we 
have now on hand thirty-five volumes, awaiting 
a call from some of our Libraries. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


Desoran F. Wuarton, 

Sanau S. Bippte, 

Harriet Oven, 

JANE JOHNSON. 
Philauda. 5th mo. 10th, 1855. 


Since the above was signed, there has been re- 
ceived a contribution from Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, also three dollars from Abington. 

The prosperous condition of the schools recent- 
ly established to furnish education equally to all 
our members, affords a hope that further labor 
may be extended ; and that Friends will contri- 
bute more liberally to enable the committee to 
prosecute this interesting concern. 
tee was continued. 

The education of the people of color in our 


various neighborhoods, also claimed serious con- | 
g 


sideration, and some of the difficulties surround. | 


The commit- | 
| great price.” 


If there are no schools, use our ‘influence for the 
establishment of such, or instruct them in what- 
ever manner it can best be done. A proper edu- 
cation may help to raise them from their de- 
graded condition into a sphere of usefulness. The 
success attending such labors as presented before 
us, by some who have been engaged in this good 
work, should stimulate us to “‘ go and do like- 


|wise.” Their progress in study, and their ad- 


vancement in the higher branches of literature 
clearly evince that they have talents and intellect, 
which only need cultivating rightly, in erder to 
make them a usetul and independent. people. 


Fifteenth of the month and hird of the week. 


The state of society was entered upon by read- 
ing and answering the first three queries. The 
many deficiencies particularly the neglect in the 
attendance of our religious meetings, brought 
over us a deep concern. We were counselled to 
make a close se!f-examination, that the cause 
may be searched out, and that greater faithful- 
ness in this important duty may be observed. 
The young were persuaded to assemble with 
their parents and friends, and feel after that Di- 
vine Spirit which furnishes ability to worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, and crowns 
even our silent assemblies with Life and Power. 
We were encouraged to dwell in love which is 
the badge of discipleship, that under its influ- 
ence we may “ be kindly affectioned one to ano- 
ther,’ and harmonize in every good word and 
work unto which we are called, endeavoring to 
evince greater consistency in our every day life 
and example. 

Mothers and daughters were feelingly persua- 
ded to come into that simplicity of manners and 
apparel which the Truth dictates: to be willing 
to lay aside those ornaments which nurture pride, 
and lead into greater departures from the Chris- 
tian pathway: cspecially the costly jewelry 
with which many are adorned, an indulgence in 
which is inconsistent for a people professing as 
we do. ‘Let not our adornment be” the putting 
on of jewelry, and of ornamental work—the for- 
mer consuming means which would go so far to 
provide food and clothing for the poor and des- 
titute—the latter occupying precious time, which 
might be spent in making garments for these ; 
aud in many ways of usefulness. But *‘ let it be 
be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 


We were impressively called to labor in the 
vineyard of our own hearts, to root out the poi- 
sonous vine of pride, preparing the ground for 


ing them were brought into view; we were af-| the growth of the good seed, that it may take 
fectionately solicited to search out not only the | root ‘downwards and spring "upwards, bringing 
children but those of more mature age; encou- | forth fruit indue season. Thus the hearts of those 
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who travail for the prosperity of Zion and the 
enlargement of her borders, will be made to re- 
joice in the prospect of a succession of standard 
bearers to fill the places of those who are being 
gathered to their everlasting rest. 

The language has gone forth—“ Put away 
your pianos, accordeons, and other instruments 
of music,”’ for the effect of these is to draw aside 
from the still small voice that is calling to high- 
er enjoyments than those of time and sense; 
love to retire in stillness to wait upon the Lord; 
enter into the closet and shut the door, that in 


meditation and prayer you may feel the sweet | 


iucomes of His love, and partake at His bounti- 
ful table, which is spread with rich dainties and 
free for all. 

The dear youtli were called tocome away from 
the many allurements by which they are sur- 
rounded, and encouraged to assemble, with their 
parents and elder friends, in our religious meet- 
ings, strengthening their hands, which are ready 
at seasons to hang down through weakness. As 
your spirits are gathered, you will witness the 
promise verified even in silent meetings — 
“‘ where two or three are gathered in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” By greater 
consistency in the support of our various testi- 
monies, “ our light will so shine before men that 
they may see our good works, and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. ’ 


Afternoon. 


The remaining queries, with their answers, | 
were read and deliberated upon; also, summary | 
answers, which were adopted as nearly represent- ! 


ing our state. A concern prevailed that our tes- 
timony against a hireling ministry may be more 


fully maintained, being one of vital importance | 


to the welfare of our society. In view of the 
violation of it, the inquiry was made—“Ts there 
no balin in Gilead; no physician there?” The 
same Physician which our worthy predecessors 
found sufficient to heal them of all their mala- |, 
dies, and enabled them to stard noble advocates 


for the truth, undefiled by the influences of the | 


world, is still present for our healing and redemp- 
tion. 

Testimonies were borne, encouraging us to 
exert our influence in discarding the use of in- 
toxicating drinks; and in promoting moderation 
and temperance on all occasions. 

The expense in clothing, and all other prepa- | 
rations for the interment of the lifeless remains 
of our dear friends, continues to be cause for | 
deep concern ; and we were directed to that pure | 
principle that is still calling us out of the customs | 
and fashions of a vain world ; that our feelings 
may gradually be drawn from “the dust that | 
returns to the earth as it was,” unto the “ spirit 
that returns to God who gave it.” 

‘We have been reminded to look after those re- 
quiring aid, to assist them in business and en- 


deavor to help them through their varied diffi. 
culties—to remember the sick and afflicted, and 
minister to them as opportunity offers for their 
consolation. 

A desire was expressed, that in dealing with 
offenders, a right spirit may by maintained. . 


Sixteenth of the month and fourth of the week. 


The second Annual Query, and its answers, 
were read, affording encouragement to believe 
| that the labors of the committee have been blest 
| in endeavoring to establish suitable schools un- 
| der our own direction, where the children of 
| Friends may receive a guarded education, with- 
| out being exposed to counter influences. 
| The Keport from Concord Quarterly Meeting 
| informed that ‘ There are four schools in which 
the children of Friends are admitted free of 
charge; the teachers being remuncrated from 
| funds partly raised annually by the voluntary 
contribution of the members of the meetings 
in which these schools are located.” 

Some meetings have forwarded contributions 
to the committee, and Friends were requested to 
, keep alive the concern; especially that a fund 
| may be kept to aid young women in receiving 


| an education to qualify them for teachers. 


Afternoon. 

The meeting was introduced into a deep exer- 

cise, in view of the condition of the inhabitants 
of our slaveholding States, and a concern was 
feelingly spread before us to consider the proprie- 
ty of addressing an Epistle to them. During 
the deliberation of this weighty subject, much 
solemnity prevailed, and many interesting testi- 
monies were borne, tending tu promote barmony 
and unity, and evincing a lively interest on be- 
half of the oppressor, and deep sympathy with 
the oppressed. 
' ‘Though much unity was expressed, and many 
seemed prepared for such an offering, yet, way 
did not open in the minds of all, to address theu: 
at this time. We were affectionately encouraged 
to dwell under the weight of the concern, an: 
attend to every conviction of duty, that we may 
become clean-handed as a people, and be instru- 
mental in encouraging the oppressor to “ undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed g» 
free, and that (they) break every yoke.” 


Seventeenth of the Mouth, Fifth Day—After- 
| 


noon. 

To aid the Clerks in preparing the Extracts 
and attend to their printing and distribution, a 
committee was appointed. 

A desire was expressed, that in distributing 
them in our different meetings, the aged and af- 
flicted may be sought out, and the young women 
were encouraged to read them to such, believing, 
by so doing, they will find the reward of peace. 

Epistles to our sisters at their Yearly Meetings 
of New York, Baltimore and Ohio, were read, 
and, with small alterations, approved. 
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A concern still prevailed on account of the | Wolfert Roost. 


great departures from simplicity amongst us, 
and admonition was impressively given to be 
faithful in little things ; as it is only by atten- 
tion to these that way is made for obedience 
in greater. Mothers were called upon to look 
around them, and see whether they had fulfilled 
their part in proper restraint ; and daughters to 
examine whether obedience to parents has been 
observed. ‘For, if we obey not our parents 
whom we have seen, how shall we obey our Hea- 
venly Father whom we have not seen.” 


Eighteenth of the month and sixth of the week. 
Epistles to our sisters at their Yearly Meet- 


ings of Indiana and Genessee, were read, appro- | 
ved, and with the others directed to be signed. | 
A committee was appointed to transcribe and for- ! 


ward them to the respective meetings. 

The subject of attending places of diversion 
was revived, and a living concern was felt that 
our dear young women would cultivate the powers 
that have been given them to make home attrac- 
tive, and thus exercise such an influence over 
their brothers and young friends, as would re- 
strain them from attending those places of vice 
and immorality which are not only contamina- 
nating the youth of the city, but spreading their 
baneful effects in the country also. 

An interesting memorial from Green Street 
Monthly aud Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings, 
concerning our beloved friend Mary Moore, a 
minister, deceased, was read, at this time; ex- 
hibiting a life of great meekness and humility ; 
patience and resignation in all the vicissitudes 
of life ; and a quiet, peaceful close—giving evi- 
dence that she was ready to be gathered to her 
everlasting rest. 

Having been favored throughout the sittings 
of our Yearly Meeting to feel the owning pre- 
sence of the Great Head of the Church, drawing 
us together by the cords of his love, and furnish- 
ing with qualification to transact the business 
that has come before us with much harmony 
and sisterly condescension ; grateful for the fa- 
vor, we conclude to meet at the usual time next 
year, if consistent with the Divine Will. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 
Mary 8. Lippincott, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Books introduced into Friends’ Library, Cherry 

Street, since last Report. 

(Continued from page 174.) 

Gurney’s Observations on the Society of Friends. 

Education by Spurzheim. 

Mental Science. 

Hopes and Helps. 

Ways of Life. 

World in a Workshop. 

Trifolium. 

Queens of Scotland. 

Springfield Armory. 

Kiss for a Blow. 


Benton’s Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate. 
Bryant’s Poems; 2 vols. 
| Columbian Orator. 
Maury’s Atlas of the Sea. 
| Orators and Statesmen. 
| Robinson Crusoe. 
Life of Seward. 
| Mutineers. 
Howitt’s Australia. 
| Prime’s Travels; 2 vols. 
The Great Journey. 
| Robert Gray. 
| The Englishwoman in Russia. 
Harper’s Story Book ; vol. 2d. 
| Chemistry of Common Life; 2 vols. 
Smith’s Lectures on History; vol. 1st. 
Falcon Island. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 


Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
To be continued. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In the Intelligencer of the 28th ultimo, is an 
‘editorial article commenting upon an essay of 
| mine on Vegetable Physiology, inserted in that 
‘number, which seems to require some reply. 
| Had it not been for the length of the essay, [ 
might have given the authority for the theory 
' of electrical action in growing plants, and thus 
have escaped even the suspicion of permitting 
_ myself to indulge too freely in speculation, and 
to advance hypotheses unsupported by proof. 
| In a work called the Farmer’s Guide to Scientific 
and Practical Ayr:culture, by Henry Stephens, 
and. J. P. Norton, and published in numbers by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York, commencing in 
1850, is an article on “ Electro Culture.” This 
interesting article is too long to be inserted en- 
‘tire, but L shall endeavor to bring into view 
some of the facts, aud the conclusions resulting 
from them. ‘That seme connection exists be- 
| twixt the growth of plants, or the germination 
of seeds at least, and evolution of the electric 
: fluid, has been satisfactorily demonstrated by M. 
| Poulet, and as a consequence it has been sug- 
' gested to render available the influence of electric 
agency, in raising plants cn a large scale. William 
Sturgeon, of Manchester, had successfully ap- 
plied this principle in cultivation, and has shown 
| the relation which exists betwixt the electricity 
‘of the air and of the earth. He observes that 
‘this active element of nature is so universally 
diffused throughout every part of the terrestrial 
creation, that it becomes an occupant of every 
| part of the earth’s surface, and of the shell of air 
that surrounds it,” and considers that “ trees, 
shrubs, plants, flowers, and crops of every kind, 
| partake of this electric distribution, and that 
each individual object is possessed of more or 
less of this extraordinary element.’’ A distur- 
bance of the electric fluid, in any body may be 
accomplished either by abstraction, addition, or 
by merely forcing a part of it to some particular 
side of the body operated on. 
“To the first condition the body would be 
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electro-negative, in the second electro-positive, and 
in the third electro-polar. Any individual ob- 
ject or body may be positive to another, whilst 
at the same time it is negative toa third. 
Hence the only absolute electric state that any 
body can appear in, is in the polar, a condition 
growing plants must necessarily assume. A 


similar inequality of electric force occurs among | 


growing plants and their manures, and even 
amongst the various elements which constitute 
the latter, no two of them being precisely alike 
at the same time. Hence the particles con- 
stituting each and every variety of soil are en- 
dowed with a peculiar electric force, a circum- 
stance of immense importance in the contempla- 
tion of the vegetable physiologist.” 





“‘The metals are the best electrical conductors ; 
but there are many other kinds of matter which 
rank high in this capacity. Such are trees when 
full of sap-water, and consequently all growing 





| 


be well calculated to give a clue to every opera- 
tion by which vegetables become nourished and 
elaborate their food, in all the variety of struc. 
ture they so beautifully assume.” 

“‘Coutemplations on electro-chemical forces, 
thus disencumbered of complexity, lead by easy 
gradations to many recondite operations of 
nature, and to the discovery of those hidden 
actions by which the ever varying transforma. 
tions of matter are accomplished. They are well 
calculated to afford a clue to those atomic opera- 
tions which, in silent seclusion, select the appro- 
priate materials, convey them to their destina- 
tion, and elaborate them in the structure of 
every vegetable tissue that is formed within and 
upon the land.” 

This is not theory merely, for the author of 
the above extract erected poles with wires both 
above and below the surface of the ground, where 
a crop was growing, and thereby increased the 


plants by virtue of the water they contain. Moist | crop largely, within reach of the electric influ- 


land is also a conductor of electricity. Dry sand | ence. 


The inference then is strong, that if by a 


is a bad conductor, sois dry mould of every | special application of electricity to lants, their 


kind ; but limestone rock and dry chalk are still | 
worse, and dry air is a worse conductor than any | 
of the rest, though moist.air is a tolerably good | 
conductor.” | 

“ Another grand law of electricity is that the | 
transmission is uniformly from the positive to | 
the negative parts. Now as this is a universal | 
law when electric fluid is transmitted from one | 
body or object to another, it follows that the | 


vigor is greatly promoted, it must be by urging 
into greater activity the laws of assimilation and 
growth, for it adds nothing organic or inorganic 
to the plant. 

The circulation in the human system has been 
considered asthe type of the circulation in plan's, 
and was preseuted to my consideration in the 
editorial referred to. But the analogy does not 
appear to hold good. In the one case we have 


electro-positive state of the air contiguous to|a muscular power, with sufficient exertion to 
growing plants, causes the latter to become | force the blood throughout the animal system and 
electro-polur even when they are in the act of | carry with it inaterials for growth as well as to 
transmitting fluid to the ground, their upper | carry off all worn out matter; in the other there 
parts being negative relatively to the roots, whilst | is a power sufficient to carry materials for growth 
the latter in their turn are positive to the con- | from the root to the farthest extremity, but | 
tiguous manure and soil, to which they deliver} may be permitted to say, without in the least 
up the fluid, or rather such portions of them as | wishing to mislead the younger readers of the 
are not retainel for the expansion and growth | Intelligencer in their researches into this inter- 
of the plants.” ‘esting department of Natural Science, that | 

“ From this train of reasoning, we are led to | have not seen sufficient evidence of a downward 





some of the most interesting points in Vegetable | 
physiology. The electro-polar condition of plants | 
qualifies them in an eminent degree for the per- | 
formauce of those operations which develop 
electro-chemical phenomena; and what is very 
remarkable, the laws of this beautiful brench of 
electricity are rigidly enforced, and admirably 
complied with in the decomposition of carbonic 
acid gas by their foliaceous parts; for in this | 
process the electro-positive carbon is drawn to the | 
electro-neyative poles of the plants in precisely 
the same manner as any electro-negative pole 
artificially made would release the carbon from 
the oxygen, and select it in preference. This 
remarkable fact, based as it is on the strict prin- 
ciples of electzic action, not only establishes a 
correct view of the mudus operandi by which 
plants are enabled to acquire food though the 
instrumentality of their foliage, but appears to 








flow of sap, to satisfy my mind that such is the 
fact, especially when it is known, that there is 
in another department of science, facts that will 
more fully explain the phenomena of growth, 
than the theory formerly considered correct. 
Professor Gray, in his Botanical Text Book, says 


“there is no movement in plants of the nature of 


the circulation in animals.” This then will ac- 
count for all the facts in vegetable physiology ; 
and though it may be supposed that “ all experi- 
ence and observation have shown that the decom- 
position of carbonic acid is never known to be 
effected without sunlight, yet it is also known 
that plants do not give off water, or but very 
sparingly, except in the day time, and may not 
water be the means of carrying off the oxygen 
after decomposition ?” 

That the bark exercises.an important part as 
well as the leaves in the formation of young wood 
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js fully proved. Amateur cultivators, have care- 
fully rewoved all the bark from around a tree or 
branch, say of an apple tree, and then as care- 
fully taken the bark from another tree, say a 
pear tree of the same size, and replaced it in the 
room of the first, and if neatly done at'the proper 
season, the bark will adhere and the tree will 
continue to grow, but the wood grown under the 
bark from the pear tree, will be pear tree wood, 
even though no leaves or buds grew from that 
bark. The same result will follow with any 
other trees of the same class, or of those that 
may be grafted or budded together. 

Perhaps I had better draw to a close, though 
I might go on and shew that “the electric equili- 
briusn’”’ is much oftener disturbed than we are 
aware of, and that there would be sufficient 
power in such disturbance to account for ‘“‘electri- 
cal decomposition.” I might shew that analogy 
does not support the theory, that “ the materials 
do ascend to the leaves before they are assimi- 
lated by the plant,” and that there are other chemi- 
cal principles, that quite as satisfactorily account 


for the result, as those heretofore brought for- | 


ward in its support. I might shew that it would 
scarcely be possible for “‘ water to permeate the 
woody matter of the root, and yet not enter the 
sap vessels,” and that this water must be precisely 
like that that enters by the roctlets, but I will 
forbear, after saying that in all [ have written, I 
bave been actuated solely by feelings of kind- 
ness, and a desire to promote, rather than mis 
lead any in their researches after scientific know- 
ledge. Science, like truth, will not suffer from 
properly conducted investigations, but on the 
contrary has been benefited by such trials, and 
been enabled thus to throw off much than clogged 
her energies. YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
5th month, 1855. 


THE THREF SONS. 


The author of this exquisite piece is Thornas Moul- 
trie,fan esteemed clergyman of the Church of England. 
The conception of the poem is quite original; the de- 


scription of the three little boys isa picture for a ! 


painter; the sentiment is extremely touching. Few 
who are parents could read it without a sympathetic 
sob. ‘Ihe simplicity of the language assorts well with 
the simplicity of the idea, and the pure spirit of pious 
resignation which it breathes—the consolation found 
by the Christian in the promises of his faith—is the 
poetry of religion.—Transcript. 


I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtiui earnestness and mind of gentle 
mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways ap- 
pears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his 
childish years. 

I cannot say how this may be,! know his face is 
fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and 
serious air: 

I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth 
me, 


vency ; 
But that which others most admire is the thought 
which fills his mind, 
The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere 
doth find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together 
walk; 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children 
talk. 
Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat 
or ball, 
But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly 
mimics all. 
His little heart ix busy still, and oftentimes perplext 
With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts 
about the next; 
He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth him 
to pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then, are the 
words which he will say. 
Oh, should my gentle child be spared to manhood’s 
years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man | trust that he will be: 
; And when I look into his eyes and stroke his thought- 
ful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him 
now! 


But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fer- 


| ‘ ‘ 
I have a son—--a second son—a simple child of three; 
ll not declare how bright and fair his little features 


| be— 

| How silver-sweet those tones.of his, when he prattles 

on my knee. 

I do not think his light blue eye is, like his brother’s, 
keen, 


Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath 
| ever been; 
| But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind and tender 
feeling, 
And his every look ’s a gleam of light, rich depths of 
love revealing. 
| When he walks with me, the country folk, who pass 
us in the street, 
Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild 
and sweet. 
| A playfellow is he to all, and yet with cheerful tone 
| Will sing his little songs of love, when left to sport 
| alone. 
' His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home 
and hearth, 
!To comfort us in al! our griefs and sweeten all our 
| mirth. 
; Should ke grow up to riper years, God grant his heart 
may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace, as now for 
earthly love. 
And if beside his grave the tears our aching eyes must 
dim, 
God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in 
him. 


| have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he 
has gone to dwell. 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles 
| were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live 
in Heaven. 
| T cannot tell what form is his, what look he weareth 
now, . 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining 
seraph’s brow : 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss whieh 
he doth feel, 
Are number’d with the secret things which God will 
not reveal; . 
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But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now ANTED,—A Female Friend, as teacher in a 
. at rest, private family. To a young woman qualified 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s | to instruct young children, the situation might be a 
; loving breast. | desirable one. Apply to Ricnarv T. Turner, Stil! 
I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of | Pond, Kent Co., Md., or W. W. Moore, 100 South 
flesh, | Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
But his sleep is bless’d with endless dreams of joy for; 6th mo. 2d. 
ever fresh. 


cg a a a a a ll) 
I know the Angels fold him close beneath their glitter- Pa pent SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN, N. J. 

ing wings, A Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in 
And soothe him with a song that breathes of Heaven’s . the pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House 


divinest things. | lot in Camden. For further particulars apply to 
I know that we shall meet our babe, (his mother dear ; CHArtes Kaicun or Wittiam Fotwett. 





and I) | 6th mo. 2d. 
Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from | = - 
| (ors The os BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


every eye. 
Whate’er befals his brethren twain, Ais bliss can never | BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 





cease; will commence on the 21st of Fifth month, and con- 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain tinue twenty weeks. 
peace. Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
bliss may sever, No extra charge. 
But, if our own poof faith fail not, ke must be ours! For further particulars, address 
forever. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N.J. 
still must be, | 4th mo. 21—3m. 
When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this | _ ———_—___—_——- ——— 
world’s misery ; | £1 REENWOOD DELL BOARDING SCHOOL.— 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this (J This Institution is located on the West Branch of 
grief and pain; the Brandywine, West Bradford township, Chester 
Oh! we’d rather lose our other two than have him county, Pa., four miles west of the Borough of West 
here again. Chester, one mile south of Marshalton. 
iittala, | cee School has been in operation for masy yea 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. under the superintendence of the subscriber. He has 


Sia the pleasure to inform the public that he has now 
Froyr ano Mea.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions engaged the services of Jos. Shortlidge, a young man 
are quiet, but firm. There is little inquiry for export, who has had much experience as a teacher, and who 
and sales are almost wholly confined to the demand has distinguished himself for his industry, perse- 
for home use, at $11 00 for standard and good brands; yerance and energy in the prosecution of his studies. 
smal! sales at $11 25 a 12 00 per barrel tor extra and == Qur Summer Session will commence on the first of 
fancy brands. Rye Flour is firm and prices are higher. Fifth month, (May,) and continue five monts, at sixty 
Sales at $7 50 per barrel. Pennsylvania Corn Meal dollars per term; one-half to be paid in advance, and 
is dull at $5 00 per bbl. Sales of Brandywine at $5 50. the other half at the end of the term, and at the same 
Grain.—Wheat is active. Sales of 3000 bushels rate for a shorter period. 
of Southern and Pennsylvania red at $263 per bu., ‘The various branches of Mathematics will be taught, 
afloat, and $263 in store. White is worth $270, with the most useful branches of an English Educa- 
" afloat. Rye is selling at $1 62 per bu. Corn is higher; tion, such as Grammar, Rueroric, Exocurtion, Pno- 
Southern and Penna. yellow is selling at 110c, afloat. nocrarny, BoTany, &c. Geography and History will 
Oats are better; sales of Penna in store at 70c. be particularly attended to. Natural Philosophy, 
Carrie Marxer.—At Wm. L. Torbert’s Avenue Chemistry and Physiology, Latin, French and Spanish, 
Drove Yards, Twenty-fourth Ward, the arrivals of will be taught without additional charge. 
stock, principally by Pennsylvania and Cumberland Lectures will be given to the students on the vari- 
Valley Railroad, have been 270 fat Cattle, 200 Cows, ' ous branches taught. 
Calves and Springers, and 3200 Sheep. All students admitted will be expected to conform 
Prices ranging for cattle from $10 50 to 13 50 per | to the strictest rules of morality and decorum. No 
100 lbs. neat, and $5 60 to 7 50 per 100 Ibs. on the profanity of language or game of chance, such as 
hoof. Cows and Calves from $25 to 65; Calves, Cards, Dice, or Domino, will be tolerated. 
$3 50 to 7 per head ; Springers, $20 to 50. Sheep.—| The government of the School will be conducted 
Markets continue pretty full and prices rather low; by the force of argument and persuasion, instead of 
selling from $1 50 to 5 per head, or 5 cts. per lb. for | the argument of force and coerciou. In a word, it 
best quality in n.arket; average rates about 44 cts. per | will be strictly parental. 
Ib. for good sheep. The receipts of Hogs have been The situation of this School is a delightful summer 
large; 900 head were disposed of at $7 a $8 per 100 | retreat. It is easily reached from West Chester and 
Ibs. The total of stock for the week has been:— |! Downingtown. A stage runs from West Chester to 
Cattle, 1100 head; Cows, Calves and Springers, 360 Marshalton three times a week, viz.: Third, Fifth 
head; Sheep, 4600. Left over from 2000 to 2500 and Seventh days. 
Sheep, 180 Cows and Calves. Letters to be directed, Marshalton P. O. 


; ~ Le JONA. GAUSE, Principal. 
W ‘ain ieee 12th, 1855, THE | JOS. SHORTLIDGE, Teacher. 
. S OF THE PEOPLE The Winter Session will commence Eleventh mo. 
meas } smear also, Sanpy Founpation | ict, 1955. Pupils will, however, be admitted at any 
HAKEN, and ANNOCENCY WITH HER Open Face, by | time,as the School is kept open all the year, with the 
Wituiam Penn, with his Letter to his Wife and exception of three or four weeks in harvest 
Children. 180 pages. Price 25 cents. : 


5 . 19—6t. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, pansies eels 
5th mo. 5th—6t. No. 1S. Fifth St. Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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